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CIPLES oF CHR 


(This issue is devoted to a critical review of recent 
books on rural life. If it is one of the purposes of the 
INFORMATION SERVICE to aid in interpreting to each 
other the great urban and rural groups of our popula- 
tion with reference to their several interests and prob- 
lems. The following review is therefore commended 
especially to readers who are chiefly occupied with 
urban matters. We are indebted for it to Rev. H. N. 
Morse, Director of Research, Board of National Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.—Editor.) 


At least some of the infelicities of the earlier books 
on rural life may be traced to the fact that as a general 
thing they saw America too nearly whole. No descrip- 
tion of American rural conditions is possible which will 
apply with equal validity to all parts of the country. 
Most students realize this even if they do not accept 
the limitation which the fact imposes. 


In the last Rural Book Review Number of the 
INFORMATION SERVICE attention was called to the fact 
that in recent books there is consideration of particular 
problems and special aspects of rural life rather than 
of rural life as a whole, a shift in emphasis facilitated 
by an improved research technique and an ampler body 
of data. It may be added here that of no less impor- 
tance is the shift from the consideration of America as 
a whole to the description and analysis of its various 
component parts. 


It is beyond our present limits to put together all of 
the recent attempts to describe and characterize the dif- 
ferent areas or states and so get a composite picture of 
“These United States,” but it will be worth-while to 
refer to several of the most significant efforts in this 
direction. 


The division of the United States into areas or 
regions is a familiar device for the presentation of 
statistics and for the administrative purposes of na- 
tional organizations. But such divisions do not, gen- 
erally speaking, have any uniform basis and have 
usually been controlled by purely opportunist consider- 
ations. From the social point of view the regional 
classification used by the United States Census Bureau 
leaves something to be desired. Dr. Warren H. Wilson 
proposed a suggestive classification (published in 
“Home Lands” in 1920), acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to an earlier discussion by Dr. J. M. Gillette, This 
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was adopted by the Interchurch World Movement as 
the basis of its proposed nation-wide rural survey and 
was subsequently accepted, with slight modifications, 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Research. The 
Institute has now completed publication of its series of 
regional studies on this basis (except for a final sta- 
tistical summary now in press). This series, as already 
published, consists of ten regional studies and a sum- 
mary volume, “The Town and Country Church in the 
United States, by H. N. Morse and E. deS. Brunner,” 
which was reviewed in the INFORMATION SERVICE for 
January 26. The last of the regional studies issued 
deals with the South. 


CHURCH LIFE IN THE RURAL SOUTH. By 
EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. New York, George H. 
Doran Co., 1923. $2.50. 

The material for this volume is drawn from seventy 
counties of which six were intensively surveyed. The 
underlying theme is that the South is now fairly 
launched upon a period of fundamental change. An 
era of rapid industrial development has begun where 
agriculture has heretofore dominated the economic life. 
Agriculture is changing, due not a little to the ravages 
of the boll weevil. Education and social life, retarded 
during the long period of economic depression follow- 
ing the Civil War, are responding to the impetus of 
the new day. The church has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of leadership if it will adapt its program and 
organization to existing needs. 

The church in the South is pictured as an institution 
difficult to describe. Measured by every known stan- 
dard of equipment, organization and management, its 
record compares unfavorably with the record of the 
church in other sections. Over-churching and competi- 
tion are more general and more pronounced. Circuits 
are large and nowhere else does the average church 
have so small a proportion of the time of a minister. 
The resident pastor is almost unknown in the country. 
Nearly half of the town and country ministers com- 
bine some other occupation with the ministry. The 
one-room church is the rule and the average value of 
church equipment is low. The program of the church 
is meagre in the extreme. Many other similar criti- 
cisms could be made. And yet, the church in the 


South enrolls in its membership a larger proportion of 
the town and country population than in any other 


region. The author very properly raises the question 
whether the church can face the future with any con- 
fidence that the methods which availed it in the past 
will be adequate to the rapidly changing conditions. 
There is full recognition of the fact that certain leading 
denominations in the South are awake to their problem 
and their opportunity. 

Another attempt, from a rather different point of 
view, to comprehend the diversity of American rural 
conditions is the series entitled: 


RURAL STATE AND PROVINCE SERIES. By 
L. H. Barirey, Editor. New York, The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50 each; including RURAL NEW 
YORK, by Ever O. Fipprn, 1921; RURAL CAL- 
IFORNIA, by E. J. Wicxson, 1922; RURAL 
MICHIGAN, by L. A. Cuaser, 1923. 

The idea of this series is both interesting and am- 
bitious. The editor’s preface states that “These books 
are to present the rural phase of the development of the 
commonwealths. The volumes are not guides 
to agricultural practice, nor books of advice; they are 
plainly descriptive. They are to be books of pleasant 
reading. Should the public desire books of 
this character, it is the intention to include eventually 
all the States of the Union and all the Provinces of 
Canada.” 

Each of the books here noted presents a wealth of 
material not otherwise easily accessible about history, 
topography, soils, climate (especially the one on Cali- 
fornia), industry, population and many kindred sub- 
jects. Naturally enough there is little mention of social 
or educational matters, but each writer gives to even 
the casual reader a pleasant picture of the opportunities 
and advantages of the rural life of his state. 


THESE UNITED STATES. <A Symposium, edited 
by Ernest Grueninc. First Series. New York, 
Boni and Liveright, 1923. $3.00. 

Here is variation from still another angle of vision. 
Or rather, one would have to say, from twenty-seven 
different angles of vision, for, as the editor remarks 
in his preface, the twenty-seven articles in this volume 
“are pitched in varying keys; are, in fact, a miscella- 
neous collection of adventures in description, analysis, 
exposition, criticism and comment.” Each of twenty- 
seven states is held up before the world by, we sup- 
pose, one of its own products. The result is a series 
of highly personal narratives which differ as widely in 
value and interest as they do in manner and style. 

H. L. Mencken makes one of his usual deliverances 
on Maryland. Dorothy Canfield Fisher writes a lyric 
poem on Vermont, “Our Rich Little Poor State.” 
William Allen White on Kansas, “A Puritan Survival,” 
gives us a bit of illuminating social analysis. Such a 
book has its very obvious limitations; also its obvious 
values. In most of the chapters, the author has put his 
finger, more or less unerringly, on the pulse of his 
state. The variations that the sociologist and the social 
worker must take account of are all there. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY COM- 
MUNITY. By Warren H. Witson. Second Edi- 


tion—Revised and Enlarged. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 
1923. $2.25. 


When “The Evolution of the Country Community” 
was first published, in 1912, it pioneered in a new field. 
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The Country Life Movement was just beginning to take 
shape. The results of the first rural survey were being 
circulated and discussion of rural problems was becom- 
ing general. There was need then for a book which 
would chart the general direction of rural community 
evolution, invest the idea of the rural community with 
some reality and show the interrelations of the various 
particular problems to which attention was being di- 
rected. Dr. Wilson’s book performed this service in 
a distinguished way. Now after eleven years of dis- 
cussion and investigation many things have been clari- 
fied. Rural conditions have materially changed. This 
revised edition presents the author’s matured conclu- 
sions as to what the rural community is and what it is 
becoming. Recent studies as to the relation of village 
and open country are taken into account though the 
writer does not go so far in assuming their social iden- 
tity as many recent writers. His chief attention is 
focused on the farming area as a social and economic 
unit. Probably no other country-life book is such stim- 
ulating reading. and few better repay careful study. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY RELATIONS. 
COUNTRY COMMUNITY EDUCATION. 

Proceedings of the Fourth and Fifth National Coun- 

try Life Conferences. (1921, 1922.) Published for 

the American Country Life Association by the Asso- 
ciation Press. New York. $1.00 each. 

The annual conferences of the American Country 
Life Association are always events of first rate im- 
portance for all who are concerned in rural problems. 
The proceedings of each conference are gathered about 
one central theme. These two volumes were both pub- 
lished last fall. Each treats of a theme of fundamental 
interest. They are essential for every student of cur- 
rent rural conditions. They contain a great deal of 
material which can be found nowhere else, are well 
indexed and make valuable reference volumes. 


THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. By Mirvarp 
Van M. Atwoop, Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1923. $1.00. THE COMMUNITY NEWS- 
PAPER. By Emerson P. and Ftorence Harris. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1923. $2.50. 

No student of rural affairs can overlook the im- 
portance of the country newspaper. In its chronicles 
of local history, its interpretation of local aspirations, 
its moulding of local sentiment, its support of local in- 
stitutions and enterprises, it performs a unique service. 
It is well-nigh omnipresent in the country. Professor 
Atwood tabulated 298 dailies in towns under 5,000 and 
10,797 weeklies, an average of nearly four papers per 
county. Six states have each over 500 country papers. 

Mr. Atwood compresses into 134 pages a compre- 
hensive and interesting story: What is the country 
newspaper; how is it financed; what service does it 
render; what sort of a man runs it; what problems 
does it have; what is its future? The curious who 
wonder where the Buzztown Bugle gets its patent in- 
sides and how, will find enlightenment. The cynic who 
thinks the Bugle a waste of good print paper may be 
convinced to the contrary by the many citations of au- 
thorities. 

The other book is essentially different in method, 
though of necessity it traverses in part the same ground. 
It is divided into four parts. Part I analyzes the com- 
munity and the individual with special reference to 


their newspaper needs. This is a suggestive discussion, 
which shows a fine grasp of the importance of the 
newspaper in promoting every form of community bet- 
terment. Part II deals with the editorial content of 
the paper to meet community needs. Part III dis- 
cusses problems involved in selling the product. Part 
IV considers the relation of the publisher to his field 
and his work. 


Books of this character are profitable reading for 
ministers and other community workers. Religious and 
social agencies have not fully availed themselves of the 
channel of publicity which the local newspaper offers. 
Here is an ally, usually ready to cooperate with them 
and able materially to advance their interests. Such 
cooperation will be more freely given if those who seek 
the editor’s help understand something of his problems 
and difficulties as well as his possibilities of helpful- 
ness. 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY THEATRE. By Atrrep 
G. Arvotp. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1922. $2.50. 


The drabness in country life is only skin deep. Its 
beauty and its dramatic power are of its essence. That 
the country too often accepts drabness as inevitable is 
unfortunately true. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
There is a kind of poverty, hardship and discourage- 
ment, a kind of change and social decay in which drab- 
ness is bred. That country life cannot be fundamentally 
remade by singing and playing is obvious. And that 
it cannot be remade without them is equally obvious. 

Mr. Arvold is a professor at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. In 1914, he and a group of young 
associates founded a “Little Country Theatre” at the 
College. He here describes the success of that venture, 
with some references to similar ventures throughout the 
country. This simple narrative is fortified with many 
illuminating comments as to the social and artistic needs 
of country neighborhoods and plans for meeting them. 
The appendix includes a helpful bibliography and pic- 
tures and plans of various community centers, outdoor 
theatres, etc. 


The style of the book is informal and conversational. 
This has literary drawbacks but compensatory advan- 
tages. It is clear and easy to read. The author’s gen- 
eralizations on country life and the world in general 
are not always discriminating, but illuminate his main 
point. The aim of the Little Theatre is “to produce 
such plays and exercises as can be easily staged in a 
country schoolhouse, the basement of a country church” 
[why the basement:], “the sitting room of a farm 
home, the village or town hall, or any place where peo- 
ple assemble for social purposes.” Anyone interested 
in “home dramatics” will find this narrative well worth 
reading. And every country neighborhood ought to 
have someone in it who is interested in home dramatics. 
Perhaps if you are not interested now, “The Little 
Country Theatre” will serve to interest you. 


BUILDING A COUNTRY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By E. L. MippLeton. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1923. $1.25. 

The chief merit of this book is that it states a feasible 
program in such manner that the ordinary rural school 

can go to work on it. When the superintendent of a 
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small school in a one-room, “once-a-month” church 
reads the average treatise on religious education (if 
he does, which we doubt) he is apt to say, “That is 
all very well for a large school with an adequate equip- 
ment and a corps of trained teachers. It can’t be ap- 
plied here.” Mr. Middleton begins at that point. He 
says “You have a one-room, ‘once-a-month’ church with 


little equipment and no trained teachers. It can be 
done here and here’s how.” It is unfortunate that such 
excellent discussions should leave no word for a very 
vital element in the problem. The point of view is 
exclusively the Sunday school in its limited, traditional 
aspect. Religious education is more and more looking 
beyond the one hour a week school even with its possible 
collateral activities to an all-week educational program. 
Week-day religious instruction, daily vacation Bible 
schools and similar interests, which are certainly im- 
portant for the country as for the town, are given no 
mention. 


A CHRISTIAN PROGRAM FOR THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY. By Kenyon L. 
New York, George H. Doran Co., 1923. $1.50. 
The material of this book comprises the Fondren 

Lectures for 1923, delivered before the School of The- 

ology of Southern Methodist University. President 

Butterfield is a master of formulae. No one is better 

able than he to state in lucid and logical form the ele- 

ments of a constructive national program. He is one 
who believes thoroughly in the value of programs and 
policies as necessary to the clarification of thought and 
the focusing of attention and effort. Of the five lec- 
tures in the volume the first two discuss, in general 
terms, the need of a Christian program and the prin- 
ciples involved therein. The danger of impending 


* paganism is stressed. The omission from many formu- 


lations of Christian principles in relation to society of 
specifically rural applications is criticized, since the 
world is two-thirds rural. The essential nature of the 
Christian ideal for society is strikingly set forth. 

From this point the author proceeds to apply his own 
generalizations to rural affairs. Each fundamental 
social principle previously advanced is directly applied 
to rural conditions related to rural institutions and prac- 
tices. The conception of the church which he develops 
is that of an institution whose clear task it is “to 
mobilize Christian sentiment, ideals, and programs; to 
lead in formulating and carrying out a Christian pro- 
gram for the rural community.” Rightly, we think, he 
exalts the message and function of the church above 
its organization and its machinery. The book ends with 
a brief exposition of the community idea in its various 
manifestations and with a challenge to the church to set 
about the task of truly Christianizing each local com- 
munity. This is a book for popular reading rather than 
class room study and is altogether a stimulating and 
worth-while effort. 


CHURCHES OF DISTINCTION IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. Edited by Epmunp peS. Brunner. 
New York, George H. Doran Co., 1923. $1.50. 

TESTED METHODS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES. By Epmunp peS. Brunner. New 
York, George H. Doran Co., 1923. $1.25. 

Two years ago a number of denominational rural 
church executives, among them the writer of this re- 


view, together concocted an idea. The occasion of it 
was on this wise. These same executives were teach- 
ing in a summer school and were interested in extend- 
ing the usefulness of such summer schools, where town 
and country ministers could fit themselves for a larger 
ministry. They were conscious of a need for a different 
type of book, for class-room use and for general study. 
than was then available. What they wanted was some- 
thing that would analyze the task of the country church 
in particular terms, according to the different types of 
communities and then picture the church actually at 
work in a series of typical situations. After some dis- 
cussion and correspondence, the Town and Country 
Committee of the Home Missions Council made a for- 
mal request of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research to undertake to prepare this material. The 
Committee consented and these two volumes are the 
result. 

“Churches of Distinction” gives a sample of the town 
and country church at its best. Here we see the thing 
being done. Fourteen mirrors are set up in as many 
chapters and it is a rare church that cannot see its 
potential likeness in one of them. The fourteen stories 
are these: 


(1) An Arkansas illustration of how modern methods 
of country church work were successfully applied to a 
circuit. 


(2) A village church in Idaho illustrating how a de- 
nominational community church was made strong, 
serviceable and self-supporting by the will of the com- 
munity. 

(3) A tiny hamlet in New York, proving that even in 
a small community, which can never grow larger, the 
church can yet grow in service. 


(4) A drab industrial community in Utah, the big- 
gest copper camp in the world, where the church found 
itself in “digging out the boys.” 

(5) A Kansas town where the church performed a 
distinctive ministry to the army of migrants who follow 
the harvest. 

(6) A Colorado valley in which an old-fashioned 
circuit became a modern larger parish. 

(7) A Southern Arizona church which lifted a whole 
Indian tribe from paganism to Christianity and helped 
them to economic independence as well. 

(8) A Negro community in Texas where two little 
churches made cotton-fields support independent, pro- 
gressive, self-respecting neighborhoods. 

(9) A Mountain community in Kentucky where a 
church is responsible for everything from the sawmill 
to the college. 

(10) A college town in California whose church has 
become the hub of a perfect wheel. 

(11) A liturgical church in Iowa which presents an 
example of a transplanted foreign community gradu- 
ally absorbed into its American environment while re- 
taining the rare qualities of its European heritage. 

(12) An Indiana village church which illustrates the 
value of a purpose when combined with ideals and 
energy. 

(13) A village church in Wisconsin which proves 
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that a peculiar doctrine need not be a bar to community- 
wide service. 

(14) An open-country church in Pennsylvania which 
after two centuries of success refuses to stop growing. 

“Tested Methods” is a book of a different sort. Here 
the story is incidental to the analysis of methods. What 
do these fifty churches teach about the practice of 
evangelism; about public worship; about religious edu- 
cation, church organization, church equipment, finance, 
the church program, publicity, community welfare and 
church cooperation? Each chapter presents the evi- 
dence on one of these topics amply supported by con- 
crete illustrations. At the end of each chapter is a 
concise summary with a selected bibliography and a 
series of questions for discussion. Thus the book is 
— well adapted to class-room use or to private 
study. 

It seems to the reviewer that there are no two books 
available which quite so adequately meet the need of 
the working minister. Instead of an hypothesis or a 
theory they present experience, the experience of a 
minister himself, and in sufficient variety to furnish 
some counterpart to his every problem. 


IN THE LAND OF COTTON. By Dororny Scar- 
BOROUGH. New York, Macmillan Co., 1923. $2.00. 
This problem novel is designed to put into graphic 

story the life and conditions of the tenant farmer in 

the cotton-growing region of the Southwest. The 
scenes are laid in the Brazos River valley of Texas 
in the neighborhood of Waco. Child labor and its 
effects are delineated in the character of Ben Wilson, 
an earnest, obedient, industrious white lad who finally 
succeeds in getting a chance to work his way through 
college at Baylor University through the benevolence 
of a neighboring planter but who is unable to extricate 
his parents, brothers and sisters from the effects of 
the system. He is killed by blackhooded night-riders 
while he is protecting the cotton-gin of his benefactor 
set on fire by the gang whose members he recognized. 

The story describes the battle of the tenant farmers 
against the boll weevil, the pink bowl worm, droughts, 
floods from the Brazos River, the usury of the mer- 
chants and bankers who extend them yearly credit, the 
effect of overproduction and finally the slump of cotton 
prices at the outbreak of the World War. What these 
mean in increased debts, blasted hopes, and worn-out 
bodies of tenant farmers and their families is fairly well 
pictured in the narrative. 

The evils of leasing state prisoners to cotton planters 
and its effects on both Negro and Mexican laborers 
is shown in an exciting story of a chain-gang and a 
Negro run-away chased by blood hounds and beaten 
by a guard. There does not appear, however, in the 
picture, the Negro cotton tenant farmer who is quite 
as much a part of the system as the white tenant farmer 
and suffers from all of the ills described in the story. 
The Negro characters that are introduced are servants 
and farm laborers but we hear only their humorous 
songs and laughter and learn only of their patient labor 
and their short-comings. 

The story is well told except for a few lapses into the 
commonplace and presents with dramatic force the 
exactions of King Cotton upon his human vassals. 


G. E. H. 


il 


